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were evils which would be very greatly increased by an unsuccessful attempt on Philadelphia." l
So black grew American prospects that secret sympathizers with the British became open in their advocacy of the abandonment of the Revolution. A Philadelphia Episcopal rector, who had been chaplain of Congress, wrote Washington that the patriot cause was lost and besought him to give up the struggle. "The most respectable characters" had abandoned the cause of independence, said Duche. Look at Congress. Its members were "obscure" and "distinguished for the weakness of their understandings and the violence of their tempers . , . chosen by a little, low, faction. . . . Tis you . . . only that support them." And the army! "The whole world knows that its only existence depends on you." Consider the situation: "Your harbors are blocked up, your cities fall one after the other; fortress after fortress, battle after battle is lost. . . . How fruitless the expense of blood!" Washington alone can end it. Humanity calls upon him to do so; and if he heeds that call his character "will appear with lustre in the annals of history." 2 Deeply offended, Washington sent the letter to Congress, which, however, continued to find fault with him and to urge an attack upon the British in the Capital.
Although Washington refused to throw his worn and hungry troops upon the perfectly prepared and victorious enemy entrenched in Philadelphia, he was
1  Marshall (1st ed.)> iii, 287.  Marshall omits this sentence in his second edition. But his revised account is severe enough.
2  The Reverend Jacob Duche, to Washbgton, Oct. 8, 1777; Cor, Rev.: Sparks, i, 448-58.